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God’s Design in This Atomic Age 


rr before setting out on a flying mission from 
which he never came back, the French aviator- 
author St. Exupéry wrote a letter which was found 
later in his kit. It included this striking paragraph: 


“Look, my American friends, it seems to me 
that something new is in formation in our planet. 
The material progress of modern times has indeed 
linked mankind by a sort of nervous system. The 
contacts are innumerable. The communications 
are instantaneous. We are materially bound like 
cells in the same body. But this body does not yet 
have a soul. This organism has not yet grown 
conscious of itself.” 


We are told that as the early Christians saw the 
church it was to be to the world what a man’s soul 
is to his body. It was to give meaning, direction, 
coherence,—a certain binding quality. They were 
closer to the Latin roots of our modern words than 
we, and remembered, better than most moderns 
seem to, that religare—from which we derive the 
word “religion”—means “‘to bind.” St. Paul told 
the Colossians that in Christ “all things consist” i. e. 
stand together, are parts of a living whole. 

Religion is not merely a private matter—even if it 
does begin, as Whitehead insists, “in what a man does 
with his solitariness.” For God has set the solitary 
in families. Families taken together make up na- 
tions. Nations as well as individuals need spiritual 
coherence: and the family of nations needs to be 
bound together—to stand together—as parts of a 
living whole. 

Thus it may not be amiss to say that the world- 
wide task of the Christian church in our time is to 
provide a world soul for the world body, a con- 
science for the collective will. To put it another 
way: The church is called as never before to create 
the sense of common unities in world community. 

The greatest security which man knows in his col- 
lective life is in true community. Where it exists, a 
sense of coherence and interdependence is widely 
diffused. Even the low instinct of mere self-preser- 
vation operates to deter any member of the com- 
munity from plotting its destruction. 


We have no way to study the soul of an individ- 


ual save by observing how that individual acts in all 
the manifold relationships of life. The soul of a 
community is revealed in the same way. And it de- 
pends upon the same spiritual factors. 

The master strategy of the ecumenical church 
must therefore be seen as related to this process of 
spiritual integration—so desperately needed in the 
atomic age when physical world neighborhood is here 
and spiritual world community is non-existent. 

And for this task, even with all its weaknesses 
and failures, the contemporary Christian church has 
certain tremendously significant qualifications. It is 
centered in Him in whom all things spiritually con- 
sist—i. e. stand together. It has become in our cen- 
tury the first worldwide fellowship ever to exist— 
corresponding, as William Temple pointed out, to 
St. Paul’s vision of the church “in all the world.” It 
has demonstrated under persecution Christ’s power 
to create a delicate social conscience, both individual 
and collective. It inspires personal committment and 
dedicated living for others—being concerned not 
only for its own liberty, but for the liberty even of 
those with whom it disagrees. Under pressure it 
has demonstrated the fact of community in new and 
surprising ways—across all denominational, racial, 
and even national lines. Its leaders did not lose 
contact or abandon mutual confidence even in the 
stresses of the world’s greatest war. It is the first 
human society to seek and to practice reconciliation. 
It possesses the sense of ultimate moral values as 
the only framework of freedom. It has created vast 
reservoirs of good will, and it has produced the ecu- 
menical movement which is as real a fact as the 
chaos within which it is manifested on a scale un- 
dreamed of hitherto. 

The one world which has arrived, thanks to mod- 
ern science, may not have grown conscious of itself. 
But the world-wide church is growing conscious of 
itself, as innumerable signs bear witness. 


These are assets which are not lightly to be dis- 
regarded. Yet the clear evidence shows that in their 
present nascent state they are far from adequate for 
the crisis which is upon us. 


There, are, to begin with, not enough Christians. 
Not enough of those who desire to be Christians are 
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motivated by the kinds of spiritual ideas or ideals 
which the world desperately needs. Not enough of 
the consciousness of major world strategy has been 
developed in the existential church. And in all too 
many areas of their organizational life, the churches 
still make the mistake of putting denominationalism 
ahead of ecumenical aims and techniques. In another 
relationship, Einstein warns us that “it is too late for 
mistakes.” 

What one misses most is a sense of urgency and 
determination consonant with the plainly indicated 
need of the time. 

The ecumenicity that has arrived is the real thing. 
But it is too little, and unless more is done to ac- 
celerate the growth of it, there is all too much rea- 
son to fear that it may be not only too little, but too 
late. 

What then shall be the strategy of those who, 
knowing all the discouraging facts, refuse to be de- 
featists? They must, on the one hand, continue to 
seek ways of arousing the public to the colossal 
dangers which confront the world. And on the other 
hand they must seek to show that those dangers are 
“evitable” and not inevitable. 


If they can show cause for hope there is no doubt 
but youth in particular will respond, as youth is re- 
sponding the world over to the challenge of a world- 
wide Christian followship. 


Any careful study of the four volumes prepared 
for the Miami University Conference (Oxford, 
Ohio) under the auspicies of the Inter-seminary 
Movement (a joint project of the Student Division 
of the Y.M.C.A. and the American Committee for 
the World Council of Churches) will show that for 
the stimulus and guidance of youth in the churches, 
there is much creative and affirmative thinking being 
done in full recognition of the real state of contem- 
porary world affairs. Similiarly any review of the 
preparatory studies looking toward the World As- 
sembly of the Churches in 1948 will show the same 
awareness and directness of approach. The stimulat- 
ing questions used as the basis of preparatory studies 
by those responsible for the Oslo World Conference 
of Christian Youth, this coming summer, are an- 
other indication that there is a widespread concern 
and interest in the processes which lead toward the 
achievement of what Exupéry called a “soul” for 
the world. The theme underlying all this ecumeni- 
cal study is “God’s Design and Man’s Disorder.” 

No one can move from land to land, and meet with 
mature Christian leaders of all kinds, without sensing 
the growth among them of tendencies and convic- 
tions which are healthy and curative. Health de- 
pends on wholeness; and “health”, as Tyndal felt, 
is a good translation of the word “salvation.” Only 


in the world application of wholeness to which so 
many are now responding, is there any hope of 
achieving real community. Only in real community 
can there be developed a world consciousness. And 
only in a world consciousness, centered in God’s 
design as revealed in Christ, is there hope for in- 
tegrating soul force sufficient to hold the world 


together. H. S. L. 


Editortal Notes 


The Pittsburgh Conference will have been a dis- 
appointment to those who wanted it to give Christian 
sanction, either to private enterprise or to social 
ownership and economic planning. Its report is 
actually more conservative than the Social Creed of 
the Churches of 1932. It closed no doors. It 
magnified the function of the church in dealing with 
economic questions. It was a lay conference pri- 
marily, and both management and labor were well 
represented. The extent of participation by leaders 
of organized labor was surprising. 

It was never more clearly revealed that Ameri- 
can Protestantism has as yet very little collective 
guidance concerning the most difficult controversial 
economic issues. But it represents a gain to face 
this situation, and to make a deliberate effort to have 
labor and agriculture as well represented as the busi- 
ness community, in a common effort to find the best 
Protestant guidance for the most perplexing eco- 
nomic decisions that lie ahead of us. 

The great weakness of Protestantism in the past 
has been that the most vocal elements in our churches 
have been the clergy and laymen who are in the 
business and professional classes. That has often led 
to a conflict between ministers and laymen over eco- 
nomic issues. For, although the ministers are in a 
more strategic position to speak for the church, the 
laymen have more conservative convictions. 

We are publishing in this issue an article about 
the Pittsburgh Conference by one of the most 
thoughtful and balanced interpreters of Christian so- 
cial ethics in America. 


Correction: 

In the editorial note on Lilienthal in the last issue, 
it was said wrongly that McKellar was trying to 
discredit him because he was foreign born. He was 
born in Illinois, but McKellar insinuated that be- 
cause his parents were born in territory that is now 
Czecho-Slovakia, and under Russian influence, he is 
not to be trusted. The inaccuracy is regretted. The 
reference had bearing, not on Lilienthal’s fitness, 
but on the working of one senatorial mind, and the 
truth makes that seem even more incredible. 

Joun C. BENNETT. 
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The Pittsburgh Conference 


WALTER GEORGE MUELDER 


HE Pittsburgh Conference was significant as an 

event and frustrating as an experience. For the 
first time in the history of ecumenical conferences 
has there been such a large representation of laymen. 
Among the non-clerical majority were a consider- 
able number of businessmen, labor leaders, officers 
of farm organizations, cooperators, economists, gov- 
ernment officials, women, and university administra- 
tors. Here for once was a group of persons whose 
collective affirmations might be regarded as speaking 
for the total membership of ecumenical Protestant- 
ism in America. 


To speak for the church, however unofficially, is 
the opportunity of such a gathering. Whether such 
intended representative speaking really voices the 
actual conscience of the church it is difficult to be- 
lieve. The church, even in her accommodated social 
reality, bears a conscience and a Word quite other 
than the words of agreement which a cross-section of 
the church membership might assent to. The reports 
of Delaware and Cleveland sounded positive notes 
with respect to the crisis to which they addressed 
themselves, quite in contrast to the report accepted in 
the textual-minded plenary sessions which brought 
Pittsburgh’s more superficial experience to a close. 
Many have said that Delaware and Cleveland rep- 
resented only the clergy, not the church. Pittsburgh 
could speak only for itself, however. Even from the 
standpoint of the many voices and special interests 
gathered there, the discussion presented insuperable 
obstacles with respect to representative participation. 
The ministers and the labor leaders had the un- 
doubted advantage in pushing their points of view, 
accustomed as they are to public speaking. 


One must not lose sight to the fact, however, that 
the convening of such a conference on the relation 
of the church to the economic life is a social fact of 
the first order. Now that a large number of laymen 
have collectively agreed that the church has a respon- 
sibility in economic life, it will be easier to carry 
forward ethico-economic education in the churches. 


II 


The Conference was divided into three sections, all 
of which discussed the same problems. Following 
a preliminary plenary worship service and a general 
address, the Conference spent two days in sectional 
groups. The final day was spent in plenary sessions. 
There were three main topical divisions of work: 
(a) The Crucial Problems in Economic Life in 
Which Church People Should Be Concerned; (b) 
The Responsibility of the Church in the Economic 
Sphere; and (c) The Program of the Church in the 
Economic Sphere. A drafting committee took the 


findings of each group and whipped out a report 
which was to represent the collective mind of the 
Conference. It was understood, however, that the 
Conference was not seeking to put across any pre- 
conceived theses. Instead, an attempt was to be 
made to find the areas of agreement among the con- 
ferees and the issues concerning which no agreement 
could be found. It was clearly stated, and hence 
should be clear to all who assess the conference’s 
work, that it stands as a process on its own feet and 
does not express in any way the attitudes of the 
Federal Council. The Pittsburgh Conference is in- 
tended to be the first of a series of explorations in 
the field of economic conflict and reconstruction. It 
is well that the series has begun. 


Ill 


We must now consider the use made of the pre- 
liminary materials prepared for the discussion. Dur- 
ing a period of a year, the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Council prepared and 
published seven studies on “Christianity and the 
Economic Order,” along with critical comments 
from a wide range of participants and reviewers. 
These excellent and comprehensive studies objective- 
ly presented the range of major issues facing church- 
men in the present economic crisis. Number Seven, 
“The Church and Economic Life,” was specifically 
relevant to the Conference. Two other memoranda 
were sent out to delegates high lighting the issues 
before the church. In some of the sections of the 
Conference this rich and valuable material was hard- 
ly referred to in a serious and specific way. Those 
delegates who came prepared to discuss the central 
issues expressed on every hand a sense of futility, 
frustration, and disappointment. Some rationalized 
or solaced their disquiet by polite references to the 
“historic significance” of the occasion and the “in- 
evitabilities of the democratic process.” 


IV 


When on the first two days the writer asked 
numerous persons for their reactions to the process 
and progress of the meetings, a furtive hope was 
expressed that the able drafting committees would 
bring some order out of the chaos. The chief cause 
of the aimless wandering and superficial sequence 
of talk was not the strong and entrenched opposition 
of the segments of the Conference. (There were, to 
be sure, wide and deep differences of opinion and 
conviction.) Indeed, the pity is that for the most 
part the really profound issues and conflicts were 
hardly exposed. Such questions as the closed shop, 
which was debated in one section, consumed much 





time as compared with the Christian conception of 
property, profit, the purposes of the economy, and the 
social organization of power. 

The chief causes of fruitless debate were twofold: 
the open invitation by the leadership to ignore the 
Study Materials, and the inability of several of the 
discussion leaders to handle the social situation in 
which they were placed. In Section II the whole 
matter was thrown open to free-association thinking. 
Random three-minute speeches on points far re- 
moved from each other were characteristic. One 
moment the group might be considering inner spiri- 
tual disciplines; the next contribution might be 
focused on freedom and security, and so on. 

The marketplace of ideas was glutted with ques- 
tions, opinions, facts, and prejudices with no classi- 
fication of goods and no division of labor. When the 
situation would get bad enough, a small committee 
would be appointed to meet over the lunch or dinner 
hour to hammer out some specific propositions for 
debate, with the result that the Conference discus- 
sions often revolved about the particular concerns of 
dominant talkers, whose speeches resulted in their 
being placed on the interim committee. It would be 
arbitrary to say that the ideas of these people, which 
found their way through the secretaries to the final 
drafting committee, represented the meeting of minds 
of the Conference. There was no fundamental meet- 
ing of minds. 

One of the notable exceptions to the above process, 
was the group leadership given by one associated 
with the Ohio Farm Bureau whose experience with 
1400 discussion groups, enrolling 28,000 farmers, 
came marvelously to the rescue. The periods spent 
under his direction proved that democratic procedure 
and group participation, even with large numbers, 
can be clear, clean, concise, critical, and constructive. 
All credit to the disciplined group discussion leaders 
who understand that a conference is not its reports 
or its findings, so much as the experience and inter- 
personal responses of persons as they focus their 
attention on issues in an unhurried but steadily 
moving conversation ! 


V 


We turn now to the reports of the Conference. 
The plenary sessions agreed to the following points 
contained in the three main parts of the reports. 
The first had to do with the crucial problems in eco- 
nomic life in which church people should be con- 
cerned: (1) “Can our economy so utilize its re- 
sources as to assure economic stability and progress, 
and at the same time preserve and enlarge the es- 
sential liberties of man?” (2) “How can full produc- 
tion, full employment, and equitable distribution of 
the national income be achieved and maintained, and 
what is the relation thereto of restrictions that may 
interfere with these results?’ (3) “What role 
should government play in our economic life? What 


criteria should be established in determining such 
participation, with particular reference to its impact 
upon the utilization of the capacities of the individual 
and his growth and development socially, intellec- 


tually, and spiritually?” (The emphasis here was 
that “the tremendous extension of government initia- 
tive and power occasioned by the great depression 
and accentuated by the war, and furthermore the 
complete identification of the government and the 
national economy now challenging peoples in some 
parts of the world, have posed a question that in its 
magnitude is essentially new in our national life.”’) 
(4) “What role should voluntary economic groups— 
business, labor, agriculture, finance, consumers, etc. 
—play in our economic order?” (5) “To what extent 
has concentration of ownership and control brought 
beneficial or harmful effects to public welfare ? What 
are the corresponding effects of their diffusion?” 
(6) “Upon what basis can the church concern itself 
constructively with the problems of wages, prices, 
and profits?’ (7) “How can industrial relations 
be made more harmonious, and the church use its 
influence most effectively toward this attainment?” 
(8) “How may government be used to provide social 
security without thereby undermining the assump- 
tion of responsibility by individuals and groups of 
individuals?” (9) “How can the church most effec- 
tively assist in solving agricultural problems?” (10) 
“What should be the economic relationships of the 
United States to other nations in the light of its 
uniquely influential economic position ?” 


The second part of the final report deals with the 
responsibility of the church in the economic sphere. 
It is roughly divided into two fields, basic Christian 
affirmations and church responsibilities with respect 
to basic economic factors such as work production, 
wages, profits and prices, taxes and economic or- 
ganizations. In line with those affirmations which 
transcend every economic order we may list the 
following: (1) God is the source and sustainer of 
all life. (2) Love is the basis and fundamental 
commandment of life. (3) All men are members of 
a community under God, and the true community 
of the sons of God is foreshadowed on earth. Man 
is less than man when alienated from his neighbor. 
(4) Man is endowed with moral freedom. (5) Man, 
though created in God’s image, is also a sinner, 
using his freedom to serve lesser gods. (6) The 
individual is the responsible agent in religion and in 
human relations. (7) The Christian community 
must seek continually to create social conditions un- 
der which it will be less difficult to express in daily 
living the spirit of redemptive love that is enshrined 
in the New Testament. 


Specific areas of responsibility in the present eco- 
nomic order are to be recognized under the following 
general principles: 


(1) “Each person under God has a right and a duty 
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to take his share in the world’s work, and to work 
at jobs which will enable him to fulfill the true pur- 
poses of labor. The responsibility to provide the 
opportunity to work rests with all segments of so- 
ciety.” 

(2) “Production exists to serve necessary and de- 
sirable consumption. . . .” 

(3) “Property represents a trusteeship under God, 
and it should be held subject to the needs of the com- 
munity. Under Christian perspectives, no single 
current system of ownership universally meets this 
Whi 

(4) “It is desirable to work toward an economy 
which provides an assured adequate annual income 
for every family.” 

(5) “Profits are characteristic of a money economy 
and are defensible subject to proper methods of 
accumulating and distributing them. The profit 
motive is a further question concerned more directly 
with the motives and aspirations of men. Christians 
must be actuated more largely by a service motive 
than by a profit motive.” (In addition to the diffi- 
culty that profit is not herein defined, it seems that 
this proposition is contrary to number 2 which is 
oriented in consumption rather than profits. Other- 
wise, we must hold to that cynical doctrine that 
“production exists to serve necessary and desirable 
consumption provided it yields profits.”’) 

(6) “Economic groups should have the right to or- 
ganize, provided only that their purposes and activi- 
ties do not contravene the welfare of the entire com- 
munity.” 

Some of the other responsibilities of the church 
which the plenary session accepted as appropriate 
were: “to develop an informed, objective, un- 
prejudiced and Christian attitude in the approach to 
economic problems” ; to “set an example in its own 
employment, investment, and other economic prac- 
tices”; to “promote equal and unsegregated oppor- 
tunity for all, including members of racial or other 
minority groups”; and “to stand for the abolition of 
preventable poverty and for the realization by all 
people of the great possibilities for economic wel- 
fare.” 

The concluding section of the report dealt with the 
program of the church in the economic sphere. “We 
accept,” said Pittsburgh, “as part of the task of the 
Christian church the obligation to deal frankly and 
openly with controversial matters. Three major 
parts of this obligation are: (1) Understanding the 
Situation, (2) Educating Christians for Economic 
Participation, and (3) Applying Christianity to 
Economic Life.” To implement the first obligation 
it was urged that the facilities for social research be 
greatly extended and that the Department of Re- 
search and Education be expanded. With respect 
to the second obligation, educational improvements 
of the clergy, lay leadership, group discussion, and 
the literature of the churches were urged. Many 


seminaries will need at once to reconstruct facilities, 
staff, and curriculum, if they are to meet the follow- 
ing obligation: “The clergy should have the special 
training needed to secure a basic understanding of 
economic problems and their impact upon individual 
and social life. This special training should not be 
book knowledge alone but should include field and 
clinical training with first hand contact with indivi- 
duals and economic groups. The training of the 
clergy should include instructions in methods of 
dealing with highly controversial issues. It should 
include, as an integral part, training in methods of 
education, particularly in those related to winning 
participation from persons of different convictions 
and obtaining free, tolerant, and democratic discus- 
sion... .” 

Finally, with respect to the third obligation, that 
of applying Christianity to economic life, it was urged 
that the churches make pronouncements and have 
them transmitted to the local level for study and 
action. Christians were encouraged to participate 
actively and to bring the Christian point of view 
directly into economic groups. The membership 
of the church should be more inclusive of all elements 
in the economic order, as should also their govern- 
ing boards. Churchmen should be available as 
mediators in disputes. Moreover, when the issue is 
clear, official church bodies should not hesitate to 
speak on legislative questions. It was recognized, 
however, that on many questions equally conscien- 
tious Christians would differ on what types of action 
should be undertaken. 

VI 


As one reads the report, the official text of which 
will correct some of the errors of the mimeographed 
draft used in presenting the above digest, one fails 
to note a logical correlation between the issues listed, 
the responsibilities assumed, and the program formu- 
lated. In addition, we have six other conclusions: 
(1) It is a matter of profound regret that the Pitts- 
burgh Conference had no Christian message to 
bring to the present crisis. The leaders were probably 
right in assuming at the outset that this was impos- 
sible to hope for. Such is the present dilemma of 
“church-type” Christianity. (2) There was no pro- 
found clarification of the fundamental issues and 
conflicts in economic life. The ten issues listed 
above were finally accepted but not really pointed up 
or placed in a hierarchy of importance. (3) Despite 
the varying types of economic order prevailing in 
the world community, it was conservatively assumed 
that the issues confronting American Christianity 
were largely in the realm of moderate reforms 
within the traditional American system. There was 
no real awareness of the revolutionary situation in 
the world. (4) The Conference continued the justi- 
fication of the criticism made in one of the prelimi- 
nary memoranda to wit: “Most Protestant pro- 
nouncements on economic and social questions, . . . 








with the exception of the Oxford Conference Report, 
have comprised a list of single items, largely unre- 


lated to each other or to any central core. If Prot- 
estants would speak authentically to the needs of our 
time, they need to ask the fundamental questions 
about our society and seek fundamental answers, 
rather than merely to attempt to prescribe remedies 
for specific ills.’ The second section of the final 
report fell into this traditional mold. (5) Pittsburgh 
revealed that there are no short-cuts to genuine so- 
cial Christianity. Therefore, it is urgent that the 
whole membership of the churches undergo basic 
Christian self-education. Follow-up work in study 
groups of laymen and clergy must go forward on 
many levels of general theory and specific inquiry. 
(6) As the forces are now aligned the labor leader- 
ship seems better prepared to go along with the 
liberal clergy on social issues than the business lead- 
ership. Business has taken its role and place too 
much for granted, while labor has been taking the 
moral initiative. 


Correspondence 


The following letter was received from Rev. 
Andrew T. Roy, who is a Presbyterian Missionary 
in China, now on leave for graduate study at Prince- 
ton University. 

Princeton, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

Your article, “Our Chances for Peace”, in the 
Feb. 17th Christianity and Crisis was excellent, 
and yet leaves me strangely dissatisfied. Can’t you 
continue the discussion and deal with some of the 
following points? 

(1) Appeasement. Exactly how does appeasement, 
a weak, compromising position, differ from peace- 
making, which, I take it, is a Biblical injunction 
upon Christians, or at least something that is blessed 
of God? How do Christians eschew all appeasing 
attitudes, and yet actively make peace in an inter- 
national situation? The mere avoidance of war does 
not satisfy the Christian conscience. The Christian 
attitude is always, I believe, the missionary attitude, 
i.e., the desire to persuade, to change, to save, never 
merely to destroy. What is there in the Soviet sys- 
tem that is worth saving, that we should struggle 
to save ; what is there that needs changing ; are there 
any methods of persuasion other than the pressures 
of power politics and the threat of war? 

(2) Firmness. Is there any difference between 
firmness as a Christian concept, and firmness as a 
secular concept? Is the present organized press 
campaign of name-calling with regard to the Soviet 
Union an example of firmness? Are the American 
insistence upon islands in the Pacific and the pub- 
licizing of the Arctic expedition, etc., examples of 
firmness? Are there ways of being firm without 


creating fear? How do you keep your demand for 


firmness and constructive criticism from lending a 
religious sanction and additional justification to those 
who attack with less objectivity than you have, and 
use means that you could never justify? I agree 
with you thoroughly that we cannot let our con- 
science atrophy and hold our moral breath with re- 
gard to other nations’ faults, simply because we are 
sinful ourselves. But are there not ways to be firm 
which cut in all directions? For instance, we rightly 
criticize the Soviet Union for its view of freedom 
of the press. But, can we not at the same time 
analyze and publish the facts about the organized 
sources of opinion in our papers, (as Consumer 
Analysis did with many products)? Our press will 
not be free until more people are aware of the extent 
to which that which passes as public opinion in our 
newspapers is the product of organized campaigns 
by special interests. 

(3) Realism. Unless we wish to substitute prop- 
aganda for truth, for the sake of an immediate ob- 
jective, does not Christian realism demand equal 
clarity about the good and the evil in a situation? 
Applied to the Soviet, can we not openly endorse 
that which is good, and openly oppose that which is 
bad, steadfastly refusing to be either pro-Soviet or 
anti-Soviet? If we feel that a Christian should be as 
realistic about the will and the laws of God as about 
the immediate human situation, then was not the 
view of St. Francis and Raymond Lull with regard 
to the Moslem danger in the Middle Ages as realistic 
as that of the Crusaders? How much is the present 
call to a holy crusade against the Soviet due to the 
post-war conservative reaction in this country, and 
how much due to a genuine concern for the lives 
and the freedom and the faith of those within the 
Iron Curtain? If it is largely due to the latter, 
then why not a greatly strengthened missionary 
movement through the Iron Curtain in Iran, China 
and everywhere possible, proclaiming and demon- 
strating the good news of a different way of life? 

There are plenty of voices calling upon us today 
to take the expedient way. (Both the way of ap- 
peasement and the way of “toughness” are, I believe, 
advocated today for reasons of expediency.) Can 
you not call us away from the merely expedient to 
that which is soundly Christian, showing more 
clearly what it is that we should resist, what we may 
defend, and what methods are consistent with our 
belief that Christ died for all, including the Rus- 
sians ? 

The magazine is excellent, and I know you are 
never interested in the merely expedient. Yet there 
is so much superficial thinking about this matter in 
the churches today (not to mention the newspapers) 
that a brief article advocating firmness can be lifted 
out of context and do no end of harm. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW T. Roy. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Final Step Toward 
India Church Union 


The last obstacle to the formation of the proposed 
“Church of South India” was removed last month by an 
action of the General Council of the (Anglican) 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. The General 
Council agreed to accept that section of the plan of 
union known as the “Pledge.” The Pledge bound the 
authorities of the United Church, in the event of union 
taking place, to respect the traditions and convictions 
of the separate churches from which it had been formed. 
According to the interpretation of the Joint Committee 
of the three churches negotiating union it will be pos- 
sible, in certain circumstances within the United 
Church, for a non-episcopally ordained clergyman to be 
appointed to an ex-Anglican congregation. 

The Pledge was accepted by a majority of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
The Joint Committee is now proceeding quickly with 
plans for the inauguration of the new church. Candi- 
dates for the Episcopate were nominated March Ist, 
episcopal appointments will be announced on April 15th, 
and the United Church will be set up at the end of Sep- 
temper, 1947, The Church of South India will com- 
prise a Christian community of about 1,200,000 and will 
be divided into 16 dioceses. The churches forming the 
union are the four Anglican dioceses of Madras, 
Travancore, Tinevelly and Dornakal, the South India 
Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church and the 
South India United Church (which is already a union 
of Presbyterian and Congregational churches formed in 
1908). E.P.S. Geneva 


Ecumenical Refugee Commission Active 


Meeting in Geneva in January, the Joint Executive 
Committee of the Ecumenical Refugee Commission, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Rev. Henry Carter (Great 
Britain), discussed the obligations of the churches to 
refugees of various national groups. It was felt that 
the position of Displaced Persons demands special at- 
tention, in view of the withdrawal of UNRRA from 
work in Europe. 

The very difficult situation of the German-speaking 
refugees from eastern and southeastern Europe was re- 
viewed. The Commission will help the churches, and 
church relief organizations, toward a humane solution 
of the problem. The first church delegates appointed 
for work in Germany and Austria are now engaged in 
the service of D.P.’s and refugees. 

Of particular interest was the report on the activity 
of the London Office of the Refugee Commission, which 
is forwarding material supplies to the Protestant or- 
ganization in Austria. Thirty-five thousand food par- 
cels, containing food which English people have saved 
out of their own rations are on their way to Germany 
and Austria. This work is in close contact with the 
“save Europe now” movement organized by Victor 
Gollancz. In cooperation with the National Children’s 
Home and Orphanage, and with the consent of the 
British Home Office, Henry Carter has made prepara- 


tions to invite 100 selected children from Austria and 
Germany to come to England for an education period 
of five or six years. 


Largest CWS Shipment 
Includes 20 Quonset Huts 


The largest amount of supplies—2,424,300 pounds— 
yet shipped to the needy peoples abroad in any one 
month by Church World Service, the interdenomina- 
tional relief and reconstruction agency, left this country 
in January, Robertson M. Fort, assistant business man- 
ager, has announced. 

Included in the shipments were 20 quonset huts for 
Japan. Mr. Fort was informed by cable that they ar- 
rived and are to be assembled in Hiroshima, Nagasaki 
and other bombed out cities to serve as relief centers 
and church chapels. 

Several hundred Christian congregations in Japan 
are without churches, he explained, and these huts are 
the first move on the part of American church people 
to provide them with temporary relief, worship and 
community centers. 

The huts will fill a need in Asia that has been met 
in Europe by the use of converted Swiss army barracks, 
nearly 150 of which have been erected in Belgium, Ger- 
many, Poland and other continental countries. 

Mr. Fort said the huts were among 400,000 pounds 
of bulk cargo purchased with funds donated to the co- 
operative Christian work. More than 2,000,000 pounds 
of the January total, about 34 carloads, were contributed 
gifts from Americans who are supporting the drive of 
the churches to reach a goal of 23 million pounds this 
year. 

Of the aggregate a million and a half pounds was sent 
to Europe. Clothing, bedding, shoes, bulk foods such as 
cereal and powdered milk, household articles, books and 
children’s toys comprised the quotas to most of the 
countries. 

Special gifts included 300 bushels of wheat seed to 
Poland for this spring’s planting, two renovated sewing 
machines for relief sewing in Finland and 70 boxes 
of candles for evening church services in Germany. 
Largest shipments were to Austria and Germany, with 
varying amounts going to Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Holland and Italy. 

About 450 tons of goods were shipped to five countries 
in Asia. Besides the quonset-type buildings, Japan re- 
ceived 7,000,000 vitamin tablets, a quantity of medical 
drugs, 60 tons of powdered milk and about 350,000 
pounds of other foodstuffs, clothing and shoes. Some 
of these supplies, Mr. Fort reported, were destined for 
the recent earthquake area. 

The cargo for Siam weighed less than two tons, but 
was valued at $22,000. It was made up of quinine, 
sulphathiozol and similar medical provisions to combat 
diseases in that country. China, India and the Philip- 
pines were the other Far Eastern nations scheduled to 
receive relief goods. 

In every country, Mr. Fort pointed out, authorized 
church personnel have charge of distribution. 
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For an Interdenominational Approach 


According to Dr. John A. Mackay, President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, “the success of the 
Protestant missionary enterprise in Latin America de- 
pends upon an interdenominational approach.” 

Addressing the first annual meeting of the United 
Andean Indian Mission held in New York, Dr. Mackay, 
who recently completed an air tour of several South 
American countries, appealed for an “integrated mission 
program in a Christian environment which would com- 
bine evangelism with training in agriculture, hygiene, 
and arts and crafts. Education and evangelism are not 
enough,” he declared, “unless they are accompanied by 
social amelioration.” 

The United Andean Indian Mission was incorporated 
a year ago, on an interdenominational basis, under spon- 
sorship of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., the Board of International 
Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, the 
Foreign Missionary Society of the United Brethren in 
Christ, and the executive committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern). 

The Mission recently purchased a farm in the North- 
ern part of Ecuador which is currently serving 16,000 
Indians within a five-mile radius. The farm will be 
a center for medical work, educational activities and 
religious work with special attention to training Indian 
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Plans are under way to extend the 
E.P.S. Geneva 


church leaders. 
work to Peru and Bolivia. 


Student Conditions at Innsbruck 


A recent letter from Dr. Karl Brunner, of Geneva, 
former rector of Innsbruck University, describes the 
difficulties which his students face this winter. Last 
summer and fall most food was sent to Vienna by World 
Student Relief because their need was the greatest. 
Since then the situation has changed, conditions have 
improved at Vienna and declined at Innsbruck. WSR 
has at once routed part of its January Austrian food 
shipment to Innsbruck, and in addition sent half a ton 
of sugar and X-ray films for TB examinations, from 
Geneva. 

Extracts from Dr. Brunner’s letter follow: 

“I enclose a newspaper cutting from which you will 
see that the official rations in the second week of De- 
cember came to 1089 calories daily. It was not much 
better in November and the first week of December. 
The average was some 1200 calories, in one week only 
890. The increase of the daily ration promised for the 
whole of Austria (1500 calories daily) was never de- 
livered in the Tirol, only in Vienna and some of the 
Eastern provinces. 

“T may also add that the bread we get now is of a very 
inferior quality; for some time it was mainly composed 
of maize-meal, now it is rye, but there seems to be some 
addition of meal or flour made of very dark beans. We 
have not seen any wheat flour for months., 


“T have spoken to the Manager of our Mensa, Mr. 
Mendl, whom you know and he told me that he delivers 
now 700 portions daily (we have about 4300 students 
this term). He can’t cook for more students, because 
neither the cooking utensils nor the accommodation 
available allow an increase. In spite of his personal 
acquaintance with the local food authorities and their 
kind help, he could not get anything above the rationed 
food except some potatoes (the ration here is 100 kg 
for the whole winter) and some Chinese cabbage (which 
is largely grown here as a second crop). The local 
food authorities simply have nothing else. The Tirol 
is a poor country and our mountains don’t yield much. 

“Students are also badly in need of pencils. The 
manufacture of pencils has just started in Austria, and 
our shops have none on sale yet. We won’t ask for 
fountain pens, that’s too expensive, I know. 

“Clothing of our students is also very bad; many wear 
only old military uniforms made up into something like 
civilian clothes. The girls wear their old things as long 
as they last, and very poor stuff it is. It will last some 
time till our manufacturers get enough raw-material, 
though under the new credit system with Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. some raw cotton and wool will become 
available in course of time. Men are not so badly off 
with shoes as girls. The men usually have some army 
shoes or boots, but girls have not and wear the summer 
shoes in our cold and snowy winter.” 
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Walter George Muelder is Dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 
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